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The Andes' heart! how warm, how passionate ! 

All stars, and leaves, and flowers, and birds, 

And gliding stream, cnlivener of the acene ! 

The rosy cascade leap3, just while I gaze, 

Between the rocky walls and swelling moss, — 

Itself its mirror spreads, itself reflects, 

Its rosiness so sweetly s'»ft below, — 

Met farther down, by tinkling rills, that leap 

In graceful dance, from shaded ledge and glen, 

Fast tangled vines, and tropic bloom so gay, 

And lustrous plumage of the " IncaV bird" — 

A foreground gem, a living, emerald grace, 

For which our hearts leap up and give their thanks, 

Give thanks in unison with tbo-e that pause, 

Beside the cross, upon the dappled road, — 

The sacred cross of Love and Sacrific > ! — 

And la>t, behold the amethyst trophy-tree, 

With wondrous vines in wondrous light and shade, 

The burning orchis cheek against its side, 

Contrasting with the pure white lucent bell, 

Among the great exotic leaves, each rich in light, 

Each soft in shade, in shcule thai* s full of light ! 

And trailing curious vines, and strange fair blooms, 

Which until now, their sweetness wasted there. 

A sunbeam has sought out tht spot, 

Burst through some forest cleft — hangs on that 

stem, 
That trophy shaft, whereon are characters — 
A name that brought a kernel to our taste- 
That brought us life-drops from the Andes' heart ! 
Exquisitely refined ! the sunny beam 
Glows just above the name — not on its etch : — 
A living beam from the great Sun of Art, 
Which floods at last, all artists and their works. 




)( NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

)HE thirty-fourth annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of 
Design has. we believe, disap- 
pointed public expectation. The 
number of works exhibited is 
over eight hundred. Out of this 
very large catalogue not to exceed twenty 
can be called pictures of the second class 
— of first-class works there is not a single 
one, except it be Mr. Johnson's " Southern 
Life," which we are disposed to regard 
as, in several respects, a first-class char- 
acter piece. Pictures of the third class, 
embracing many good and valuable 
things, number about seventy. The rest 
of the collection is made up of what we 
must call crudities, possessing, in many 
instances, good parts and points, but 
characterized by want of finish, defects in 
coloring, drawing, and perspective, im- 
perfect conception of subject, and coarse 
filling in of detail. The general impression 
produced, therefore, is not a desirable 
one ; it is one of disappointment if not of 
dissatisfaction. James and William Hart, 
Casilear, Tait, Hays, Gifford, Huntington, 
Kensett, Sonntag, Durand, Mignot. Sliat- 
tuck, Jerome Thompson, have all done 



well, but have not advanced in excel- 
lence over former years ; Hicks has posi- 
tively failed ; Elliott is not as satisfactory 
as usual ; Rossitcr and Cropsey are 
extremely unsatisfactory; Church is not 
represented at all ; Stillman offers a mere 
burlesque ; so the record runs. The level 
of excellence is a moderate one at best. 
It would be a relief if we could discover 
progress in the younger race of workers, 
but, aside from Dix and Bellows, we do 
not remember having detected any marked 
advance over previous years' contribu- 
tions. 

The success of Church's "Heart of the 
Andes" doubtless has injured the Acade- 
my exhibition ; for the visitor, fresh from 
the Tenth-street Studio building, would 
institute comparisons with Mr. Church's 
great work — how the best things in the 
Academy pale before this single canvas ! 
Hence, on many occasions, a feeling and 
expression which have done the Academy 
exhibition poor justice. We think it is a 
fact that art taste has taken a long leap 
forward during the last two years. The 
public exhibition of the private collections 
of Messrs. Belmont, Aspinwall, Wright, 
and others, the Dusseldorf Gallery stand- 
ing exhibition, the sale of many of 
the best works our best artists could pro- 
duce, have all united to render the public 
more critical and more expectant. This 
is, certainly, a good sign, and our artists 
must bestir themselves or that much de- 
cried public will get the lead of them, 
and go abroad for works of first-class 
character, because such cannot be obtain- 
ed from home studios. 

We can but hope that, in future exhibi- 
tions, the committee will exercise severer 
taste in the admission. Such a course 
may displease some refused candidate and 
his friends, but it will do even them good, 
for it will (or should) prove an incentive 
to better performance thereafter. By 
pursuing a more discretionary and arbi- 
trary course, the walls will be cumbered 
with less pictures, and thus add to the in- 
terest which the visitor must take in 
those exhibited. Think of a half dozen 
rooms filled, two and three deep, with paint- 
ings, and numbering over eight hundred ; 
to give five minutes' observation only to 
each work would require sixty-six hours 
of hasty study. No person in his right 
senses would care to spend so much time 
upon immature works. Reduce the num- 
ber to three hundred or less; give ten, 
fifteen, and twenty minutes to each, and 



the cause of art will be profited vastly 
more than under the present latitudiuarian 
arrangement. 

The general judgment being against 
this year's exhibition will, we trust, have 
the good effect to stir up the artists to 
renewed industry, care, and study, for the 
coming year. If it fails to produce this 
effect we shall be inclined to think the 
exhibitions productive of little good to 
the artists themselves, to the cause of 
art taste, or to the public. 




> THE ART COMMISSION. 



E are glad to learn that Mr. 
Buchanan has appointed as 
members of the Art Commission, 
created by the act of Congress 
for the adornment of our Na- 
tional Capitol, Messrs. H. K. 
Browne of Washington. J. R. Lambdin of 
Philadelphia, J. F. Kensett of New- York. 
The granting of this commission on | 
petition of the artists of the country 
assembled in convention at Washington, 
was an act of simple justice to our art, 
while it arrested the misapplication of 
public money in cheap, traditional, taw- . 
dry, and unmeaning ornamentation, with ' 
which European decorative painters were j 
covering the walls. Art is sadly carica- ' 
tured at Washington. Commissions are 
obtained there, as they get water at Paris, • 
by boring; by private and personal or_ 
political favor. The old brazen statue of 
Jefferson by Houdon, which stands, cov- 
ered green with verdigris, before the 
White-House, is the only respectable 
piece of sculpture to be seen in the pub- 
lic grounds. It is graceful and dignified 
in action, and is a careful, faithful, re- 
fined, and valuable likeness. The Jack- ', 
son, of Mills, is a monument of that reck- < 
less American audacity which rushes 
without forethought or preparation from , 
the farm, or work-bench, or counter, into ( 
the arena of legislation, diplomacy, letters, 1 
science, or art. It is the work of a boy 
who had reached no conception of the 
end or method of art, who had not stud- 
ied so much as the organization of a 
horse, and whose triumph as a sculptor 
was the unattempted absurdity of throw- 
ing the animal on his haunches and bal- 
ancing him in that position by the weight 
of his tail. The Jackson is a wooden toy 
figure in the dignified and characteristic 
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act of removing his cocked hat to bow to 
the crowd. 

The work of Greenough at the east end 
of the Capitol, has little vigor or truth. 
His Washington is a copy from the an- 
tique, surmounted by the worst portrait 
head of our national artistic target which 
we have seen in sculpture. 

Greenough's group, on the steps of the 
Capitol, represents neither dog, American, 
Indian, nor backwoodsman. The white 
man has a Greek face, and his conven- 
tional repose of feature amounts to 
entire contemplative abstraction and far 
absence of mind. His eyes look vacantly 
far away, and his face is unmoved while he 
contends in no very deadly struggle for 
his own life, and the lives of his wife 
and child. The Indian is that respecta- 
ble, high-nosed, bald-headed Roman with 
whom we have grown familiar on bank 
bills and on the stage. He has no " show,-"' 
as they say West, no chance for a fight. 
He is trapped, caught from behind by the 
classical white man, and his Greek limbs 
are impotent to release him. The work 
is well intended, but commonplace, and 
quite lacks the vigor of true artistic con- 
ception and characterization which goes 
always directly to the central truth of the 
subject, and shows an action as it must in- 
evitably be and appear. 

Persico's ''Columbus" is bombast, ex- 
aggerated to the border of absurdity. 

The pictures in the rotunda have vari- 
ous degrees of merit and demerit. The 
best is that old '•' Signing of the Declara- 
tion," now an American classic, by 
Trumbull. The worst, and the worst that 
can be, is that piece of man millinery in 
which De Soto and his gallant crew, 
after hardships innumerable, are seen ap- 
proaching the banks of the Mississippi 
in full gala-day costume of the Court of 
Madrid, in silk and satin, velvet, Cordo- 
van leather, feathers and embroidery, 
with flags flying, horses prancing, and no 
hint of the journey behind, or the fate 
before them ; with only a vision of naked, 
enticing Indian women hospitably wait- 
ing their arrival on the neighboring shore. 

The "Landing of the Pilgrims," by 
Weir, is well designed and carefully 
painted, and, though not a brilliant work, 
is entitled to all respect. The " Frank- 
lin" of Healeyhasno power to arrest at- 
tention, and does little justice to the 
growing vigor of representation which 
distinguishes its author. 

The general character of the panels in 



the rotunda is that of laborious common- 
place, and they are not valuable as spe- 
cimens of the art of the period among us, 
which they do not fairly represent. Of the 
decoration of the Capitol it is not neces- 
sary now to speak. Its chambers, halls, 
and corridors are adorned with wreaths, 
i goddesses, Cupids, and " curlicues." dis- 
j posed " artistically," as you see them in 
i barbers' shops, steamboats, and eating 
Ijsaloons, designed and executed by the 
\ day, " regardless of expense." 
)l The appointment of trained artists to 
superintend a great work now in hand, 
the significant and worthy decoration of 
a new capitol (for such in effect it is), is 
our first step in a right direction. The 
gentlemen appointed are well and widely 
known. Mr. Browne is fairly represented 
by his " Washington" in Union Square, a 
work of great vigor, of which the leading 
characteristic is its grasp on the vital 
centre of the subject, and subordination 
of all details and materials to a moral or 
poetic effect. The character of Washing- 
ton, from his physical temperament to 
his dignity and self-control, is made the 
prime element in our impression from the 
statue, and this emphasis of essential 
truth is genuine ideality, the test and 
measure of excellence. With this rever- 
ence for man, as the object of all artistic 
admiration and sympathy, is combined a 
strong delight in organization, which 
appears in the modelling of a horse, a 
well-built, well-thewed, and articulated 
animal, standing neither on his head, nor 
his tail, nor yet even prancing and curvet- 
ing or pawing the air, but showing suffi- 
cient vigor in action and suppressed fire 
in neck and nostril, ear and eye, while 
his anatomy is correct and energetic with- 
out exaggeration, and the entire animal 
is put under his rider, who is not made 
the jockey to exhibit a horse. Throughout 
the work there is manifest a preference 
of strength and function to superficial 
grace. Its fault — for no work in the 
world is free from fault — is a lack of 
flowing freedom, a slight stiffness, appa- 
rent chiefly in the bridle hand, and very 
little affecting the general merit of the 
work. In treatment of costume and de- 
tails of execution, we observe the same 
severity and devotion to significant rather 
than effective or striking traits ; and in 
finish the standard of sufficiency has been 
not surface but expression. The work is, 
therefore, altogether masculine in charac- 
ter. It is, beyond all question, a strenu 



ous effort in the best direction, an en- 
deavor to give truths in their order — 
first the moral and human, then the physi- 
cal, and these as they represent power 
and are instruments of life. 

The head has the repose and much of 
the refinement of that of Houdon, with 
more energy of both form and expression : 
and the whole figure does ample justice, 
as Houdon's statue does not, to the 
majestic physical proportions of the 
chief. The " Clinton," an earlier work, 
suffered severely in effect from constraint 
in action amounting to awkwardness, 
while it was marked throughout by the 
same strength and elevation of feeling, 
the same contempt for effects and trifles 
which distinguish the " Washington," 
and the head in particular is a fine 
specimen of heroic and fiery expression. 

Browne is in the prime of life, full of 
knowledge and experience, as well as in- 
spiration, and no man in America is so 
well fitted to head this commission and 
lead in this national enterprise. His 
manly devotion to character and fact is 
the element most needed, not only at 
Washington but through all our artisic 
and literary endeavors. 

Mr. Lambdin occupies a high position. 
His standing as a portrait-painter is one 
of assured respectability, while his judg- 
ment and generosity, his knowledge of 
arts and artists, and his well-recognized 
ability in the management of all business 
connected with the interests of art, and 
his personal integrity, give him eminent 
fitness for his place in the commission. 

Mr. Kensett enjoys a popularity well 
earned and fully deserved. He stands 
very nearly, if not quite, at the head of 
our landscape art. He has abundant 
strength of representation; his color is, 
we think, unrivallod in our landscape 
practice for truth, purity, and luminous- 
ness; he has emerged from the struggle 
with materials into mastery over them : 
his composition is simple and dignified : 
he is never misled into mere imitation, 
into genre or object painting and exag- 
geration of detail, or exhibition of skill in 
dealing with it; his feeling is large and 
cheerful, sometimes rising into solemnity, 
never trivial and seldom broken or disturb- 
ed. In personal as well as artistic character, 
Mr. Kensett is worthy of his new position, 
and the selection of these gentlemen to 
fill a post of so much responsibility will be 
matter for congratulation among all artists 
and lovers of art in America. — Century. 



